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stream of some sort enters the ocean. Such a stream provides shelter for
ships and also furnishes an easy route into the interior. The size of
the stream has much to do with the size of the port and of the boats or
ships that use it as a harbor. Such differences are easily seen within short
distances on many seacoasts. Back of sandy beaches and sand bars on
both emergent and depressed coasts one often finds lagoons where the
water is warm and it is safe for children to swim and for inexperienced
people to sail Frequently the lagoons are replaced bv great salt marshes
where haycocks stand on stilts in the late summer. V

In well-populated and progressive regions the marked variation in the
occupance of the seacoast for purposes of recreation and health can usually
be seen in a walk of only a few miles on a submerged coast. Exposed
rocky headlands alternate with protected beaches at the heads of coves or
bays, and the latter are usually the centers of summer resorts. There one
finds large hotels, bathing beaches, soft-drink parlors, rooming houses,
casinos, and other buildings which carry on the business of a summer
colony. Around them small summer cottages stretch in an often un-
broken line along the edge of the beach for its whole distance, and some-
times form several rows farther back. Where the beach is broken by a
river or estuary, a piece of water protected from the waves may be dotted
with sailboats at anchor, while a yacht club may stand close by on the
shore. The headlands, on the contrary, are generally occupied by larger
houses which are placed somewhat irregularly in more extensive grounds.
Their owners often try to keep outsiders away from the shore. The fact
that the sea beats directly against steep rocks instead of against a beach
helps them in this, but the rocks attract fishermen. The hotels on the
rocky headlands tend to be more expensive and exclusive than on the
sandy beaches. Few pictures of the geographic environment give rise to
such distinct and easily mapped features as do seacoasts with their rocks,
beaches, lagoons, salt marshes, river mouths, harbors, and types of human
settlements. The rough mapping of a few miles of the coast of any body
of water, including the bank of a river, is a most interesting and profit-
able exercise for a class in geography.

QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND PROBLEMS

i. Make a table of forty of the world's great cities as mentioned in Chapters VII,
VIII, and IX, beginning with the largest. Opposite each put first the population in
thousands as found in some book, such as the Statesman's Year BooJ^ or the World
Almanac, and then the class of transportation by which the city is reached, i.e.,
(a) ocean transportation, (&) lake transportation, (c) river or canal transportation,
or (d) no water transportation. See if the proportions are the same as among the
larger group of 125 discussed on a preceding page.